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like to Jbe about their ears, i.e. to be dealing blows on their
heads.
79. go to hazard with, etc., bet with me about capturing twenty
prisoners: cp. below, Prologue to Act iv. 11. 17-20.
85. I fhfriir he win... kUls, i.e. he is not likely to kill any.
Cp. M. A., L 1. 45.
91. Nor win do, etc., of course with a play upon harm, lie
will do no mischief in the field of battle: another instance of the
double negative.
95. What's he? Less definite than who's he? What sort of
a person may he be ?
98. it is no hidden ... him. It would be useless his caring
whether his courage was known or not, for it is a fact patent
to all.
100. Tmt his lackey, i.e. he never dares to show his courage
except by beating his lackey. Delius gives a different explana-
tion: the Dauphin keeps his courage so well concealed that it is
only his lackey, who dresses and undresses him, that is aware of
its existence.
100, 1. 'tis a hooded ... bate. "This pun depends upon the
equivocal use of bate. When a hawk is unhooded, her first
action is to bate (i.e. beat her wings, or flutter). The hawk
wants no courage, but invariably bates upon the removal of her
hood. The Constable would insinuate by his double entendre
that the Dauphin's courage, when it appears (i.e. when he pre-
pares for encounter) will late; i.e. soon abate, diminish, eva-
porate." Singer.
103. cap, rival, out-do; familiar to school-boys in the expres-
sion 'capping verses.' Take up, immediately below, has the
same meaning as cap here, though there is probably an allusion
to take up in the sense of trip up.
107. have at... devil. Let me send my arrow (i.e. his pro-
verb, 'A pox of the devil,9) right at the centre of the target
which you have set up, viz. Orleans' proverb, the centre of which
is the word devil, for whom the Constable has just said the
Dauphin stands. Eye with a reference to aiming a blow at the
eye as a very vulnerable part, but also with a reference to the
innermost ring of the target, the 6white' in former days, the
* gold' now. Op. Chapman, An Humorous Day's Mirth, " There's
a proverb hit dead in the neck like a cony." In a similar con-
test of wit between Peter and the musicians, JR. and J., iv. 5.
125 et seqq., the former says, "Then have at you with my wit! I
will dry-beat you with an iron wit." .
109, 10. You are ... shot. You are as much better at proverbs
than I am, as a fool is readier with his words than a wise man ;